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KENDALL. 

IV. 

Many circumstances conspired to render liis first term in college 
far from agreeable. His chum had been in college the preceding 
fall term, and had formed his associations. He belonged to a club 
which spent part of the night in robbing hen-roosts, and cooking 
and eating the stolen poultry. They visited alternately the rooms 
of the members, each of whom in turn furnished table-furniture, 
salt, pepper, butter, and bread. 

It was not long before his chum brought in his companions late 
at night, with a couple of stolen chickens which they proceeded to 
dress and cook. They insisted on his getting up and partaking of 
their cheer, and he reluctantly complied. On reflection, however, 
he made up his mind not to repeat this piece of complaisance, and 
to put a stop to the use of his room for such purposes. 

Accordingly, the next time they came in with their game he 
declined getting up, without assigning any reason other than that 
he was not hungry and was very sleepy. When their poultry was 
cooked and on the table, they again invited him to get up, and, 
when he declined, began to pull the bedclothes off. This excited 
him, and he peremptorily demanded to be let alone, adding that 
’ if such habits suited them they did not suit him, and he begged not 
| to be further molested then or thereafter. They dropped the bed¬ 
clothes, ate their poultry in silence, and never came to the room 
again while he occupied it. 

On finishing the study of Homer, it was customary to sacrifice a 
copy of the book to the manes of the author; and the Freshman 
class, or some of them, determined to maintain the usage. A small 
altar of stones was erected in one of the college rooms, capped by a 
tin basin, into which was poured a quantity of rum. A copy of 
Homer was laid on the floor open at about the middle. The rum 
was set on fire, and the students marching around the altar stamped 
as they passed on the open book, uttering various ejaculations 
not at all complimentary to the ancient bard. As the leaves were 
broken loose from the doomed book, they were placed upon the 
altar and consumed in the blue flames of the burning rum. As in 
similar cases, a portion of the sacrifice went to the officiating priests, 
who became very noisy, locked the door and appointed a door¬ 
keeper, declaring that no one should leave the room. Finding that 
affairs were taking a turn not at all to his taste, Kendall desired to 
be let out, but it was not until he had peremptorily declared that 
he would not remain, that the door was opened. 

On the 9th of June, 1808, there was a serious riot in the town. 
The villagers suffered their cows to remain on the common in front 
of the college during the night, where they were a great nuisance. 
Under the main college building there was a large unused cellar, 
easily accessible from without. In the night the cows, about twen¬ 
ty in number, were collected and driven into the cellar, and the 
entrance barricaded. In the morning, the owners coming for their 
cows, were told that they could not have them until they agreed to 
yard them during the night. In consequence of this refusal, ex- 
citment began to run high; an attack on the college was apprehended, 
and the students prepared to defend their prisoners. One of them, 
named Darling, picked up a boy who was very abusive and put 
him over a fence in the rear of the college. A short time after, the 
father of the lad, named Baldwin, approached with stones in his 


hands and dashed one of them through a window in the college 
building. A general rush was the consequence, and in an instant 
the villagers were flying before a shower of stones and brick-bats. 
It was not long before a constable appeared and arrested Darling 
for assault and battery upon the boy. A crowd followed him into 
the presence of the magistrate who was to try him. Of the assault 
there was no question; but it was proved that the boy was very 
insulting and was not injured. The magistrate announced his de¬ 
cision to be a fine of two dollars. There were several hisses mingled 
with cries of “Appeal!” “Appeal !” The magistrate told the coir 
stable to arrest those who insulted the court; the constable replied, 
“I cannot distinguish them.” The students then left the room, 
formed a procession, marched yelling by the complainant’s house, 
aud some of them threw stones at it. The cattle was released in 
the evening; but this was not the end of the affair, as far as Bald¬ 
win was concerned. 

He kept a horse in a neigboring pasture. One morning the 
horse had changed his color, and the words “ Two dollars ” appeared 
in large letters on each of his sides. Baldwin was a goldsmith, and 
had a large bow-window in his shop, against which hung many 
watches. First his sign was stolen; then a large stone was dashed 
against his bow-window,.scattering the watches all over his shop, 
and doing some of them serious injury. 

About one hundred and thirty dollars had been subscribed by 
the students to enable Darling to prosecute his appeal, but both 
parties became anxious for a compromise, and it was finally ef¬ 
fected. In this affair Kendall sympathized with the object of the 
students, and was one of those- who attended Darling’s trial and 
formed the procession ; but he had nothing to do with shutting up 
the cows, and disapproved of the outrages committed upon Baldwin. 

Another affair, more ridiculous in its origin, but more serious in 
its termination, soon after agitated the little community of Dart¬ 
mouth College. Two of Kendall’s classmates, Benjamin Prescott 
and John II. Slack, were bantering each other, at first in frolic, 
when Slack, becoming excited, said he would not take a banter. 
Thereupon Prescott challenged him to a fight with pistols on the 
morning of the 4th of July, at an hour and place which he named. 
Slack consulted some of his classmates, who told him his honor was 
concerned, and he must fight. On the evening of the 3d of July, 
Slack invited Kendall to his room, and asked his advice. He was 
advised to see Prescott, in company with others, and bring about 
an explanation. This he declined, but was persuaded to write. 
Kendall and two others then went with the letter to Prescott’s 
room, where they found him with his second. He declared that 
there must be a fight, and instructed his second to answer Slack 
that he expected to meet him the next morning at the hour and 
place appointed. He acted his part so well, that Kendall began to 
doubt whether he was not in earnest, aud taking him aside asked 
him what he meant. He said he meant to test Slack’s courage, hut 
that nobody would be hurt. Having arrived at the true state of 
the case, Kendall returned to his room, not unwilling to see the 
game played out. 

The next morning Prescott and Slack were summoned before the 
faculty, and Kendall and others called up as witnesses. Though 
it was proved that, so far as Prescott was concerned, the whole 
affair was a joke, the faculty sentenced both parties to six months’ 
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rustication,—Prescott, because he would not say that lie thought 
duelling in all cases wrong, and Slack, because—though he thought 
it in all cases wrong—he would not say that he would in all cases 
refuse to fight. Prescott’s second was condemned to read a public 
confession as a punishment for the part he had taken in the joke. 

There was little sympathy for Slack, but much for Prescott. The 
three higher classes sent in a petition for a remission of the penalty; 
the Freshman class was divided, a part signing the petition and a 
part sending in a remonstrance. The result of this division in the 
class was much bitter feeling. It happened that Kendall was 
absent when these papers were drawn up and presented. On his 
return he found that both parties counted on his adhesion, he sided 
with neither, because he considered petitioning useless and remon¬ 
strance unnecessary. 

[From the Annals .] 

DEAF-MUTE CONVENTIONS, ASSOCIATIONS , AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 

HY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 

* “Our present system of deaf-mute instruction tends to make the 
deaf deafer and the dumb more dumb.” 

It is a very old adage that advises men to profit by the wisdom 
of their opponents. The sentiment quoted above will be remem¬ 
bered by many of the readers of The Annals as having been ad¬ 
vanced by a prominent and wholesale critic of the American system 
of deaf-mute instruction in the course of the memorable controversy 
in Massachusetts, which resulted in securing the aid of the State for 
an institution founded on a method designed to make the dumb 
actually less dumb and the deaf figuratively less deaf than they were 
by nature. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the main question 
involved in our text, which may, however, be done on another oc¬ 
casion; but to consider some existing deaf-mute “institutions” other 
than those designed to provide for the education of children and 
youth, which are the outgrowth of these, and to discover, if possible, 
wither they involve the tendency suggested of intensifying the 
peculiar features of deaf-mutism in those who are suffering from 
this disability. 

It is the utterance of what has become a platitude, through its re¬ 
petition in hundreds of annual reports, to say that the object of 
deaf-mute education is to place its subjects in advantageous com¬ 
munication with their hearing fellow-men, or, in other words, to 
break down, as far as circumstances will permit, the barriers raised 
by the physical infirmities in the way of their free intercourse with 
their race and its Maker. 

And so exclusively is this the end of their training in special 
schools that we may assume it to be as small a part of their educa¬ 
tion to fit them for intercourse with other deaf-mutes as it is of 
general education to teach elocution and music. Indeed, so con¬ 
siderably does the association of deaf-mutes together increase the 
difficulty of attaining the main end of their instruction, that we re¬ 
gard their acquistion of that means of communication with each 
other, known as the language of signs, as one of the necessary evils 
incident to a system that may be shown to be, on the whole, by far 
the most advantageous that has as yet been devised for the great 
mass of deaf-mutes. 

We hesitate somewhat to state, lest our spirit in uttering such an 
opinion should be misunderstood, what we are constrained to accept 
as truth with regard to the intercourse of deaf-mutes with each 
other, that it exerts on the whole an injurious effect on their intel¬ 
lectual development, and hence ought to be discouraged by them¬ 
selves and their friends as much as possible. 


Everything that serves to draw class lines about them, to inten¬ 
sify their feeling that they are members of society with interests 
apart from the mass, to foster the idea that even after leaving school 
they still, though scattered in widely-separated places, form a “com¬ 
munity,” with its leaders and rulers, its associations and organs, 
and its channels of communication, does undoubtedly tend to make 
them deafer and more dumb. 

So irrational is it, and so really unkind, to seek to teach deaf- 
mutes to regard themselves as a class in the community, that we 
have long been unable to contemplate without a shudder of com¬ 
miseration the use of the word deaf or dumb in sign-prayer, whether 
in schools or religious services for adults. 

Why should the children of an institution or the adult graduates 
thereof have their sentiments of charity and humanity narrowed 
and warped by being taught daily to pray for “all deaf and dumb 
schools and all deaf and dumb ?” We are not sure that any true 
interest would be sacrificed if the easily made and often used sign 
for “deaf-mute” were abolished by legislative enactment, and the 
use of the word never allowed save as given by the manual alpha¬ 
bet, which would be almost tantamount to its suppression among 
deaf-mutes themselves. 

But we are trespassing on what should properly be made the sub¬ 
ject of a separate article. 

We have undertaken to discuss the utility of conventions and as¬ 
sociations of deaf-mutes as such, and of newspapers published in 
their interest. 

So far as these go to strengthen class feeling among those who 
sustain them, we do not hesitate to pronounce them hurtful, and 
hence undesirable. 

Conventions which take the shape of alumni meetings, held at 
stated periods under the aigis of Alma Mater and within her walls, 
may be so far divested of their deaf-mute character as to escape 
our criticism; but we would have the word deaf-mute carefully ex¬ 
cluded from the constitutions of these associations, except in cases 
where the name of the school must be inserted. And we would 
have the members of such associations look upon themselves not a« 
deaf-mutes, but simply as graduates of a school where they were 
led by force of circumstances to pursue their education together. 

And even these alumni meetings will not be without their evils, 
since by bringing the sexes together they induce intermarriage 
among deaf-mutes, which we arc constrained to deprecate in toto , 
while we would permit the deaf to marry hearing persons with no 
other let or hindrance than those existing in the community at large. 

In these days of association for almost every conceivable purpose, 
we cannot wonder that the idea should be seized upon by a body 
of persons who, it must be confessed, find it not easy to participate 
in the benefits of many of the unions of existing society, and the 
tendency, if not the direct result, of whose early education has been 
to isolate them from their fellows, and to develop clannishness in 
strong measure. We would speak with all gentleness and con¬ 
sideration of those who have innocently fallen into the error we are 
endeavoring to point out, and accord due respect to what we believe 
to be their good intentions in the matter. 

At the same time we may be allowed to doubt whether, as they 
have been hitherto organized and carried forward, these organiza¬ 
tions of deaf-mutes have not wrought serious harm in that they 
have led their members to stand aloof from other society, to live in 
solitude more or less complete through the year, reserving their 
social energies for the one grand convention or reception when they 
might mingle freely with their “clan.” 

As to the establishment of reading-rooms and libraries outside of 
educational institutions, we are free to characterize them as super¬ 
fluous in our country, where every large town and city has its public 
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libraries and young men’s institutes, with which deaf-mutes may 
freely connect themselves, and whose alcoves and tables will furnish 
a much greater variety of reading matter than can be offered by 
any society formed in the interest of a class that comprises only a 
two-thousandth part of the community. 

There is one important exception which must be made in treating 
of our subject, and in reference to which we fancy there will be 
little difference of opinion. We refer to religious services for the 
deaf and dumb in communities where any number of them reside. 
Here the obstacles in the way of their participating in ordinary 
religious exercises are so great that everyconsideration for their welfare 
points toward special services in their behalf. 

But in the organization of societies for the support of these servo¬ 
ices, and in the prosecution of what may bo termed j)arocliial 
labors among them, great care needs to be taken lest the idea we 
are combating make itself felt, to the detriment of those sought to 
be benefited. There is danger in such cases that the mute will step 
from the motherly care of the school to the fatherly care of the 
parish, and thus fail to secure that self-dependence which is the 
pride of all true men and women, and against the exercise of which 
deafness forms no insurmountable barrier. 

The deaf-mute newspaper is an institution of very uncertain per¬ 
petuity, if the evidence of the past few years is to be taken as an 
index of what is to be expected. And in passing criticism on this 
form of association for the benefit of deaf-mutes, we would disclaim 
any intention of undervaluing the motives or underrating the ability 
of many worthy and self-denying men, who have given freely of 
their time and substance in support of the various publication ef¬ 
forts in this direction which have passed into history or are now 
existing. 

We bear willing witness to the purity and sincerity of their mo¬ 
tives, and the zeal and ability with which in certain instances they 
have prosecuted their more than gratuitous labors. 

We have been led, however, to question very seriously how far 
the interests of the deaf and dumb as a class are to be advanced by 
any special publications, save such as are purely professional, and 
devoted to the discussion of systems and processes for their instruc¬ 
tion and improvement. 

As individuals, the deaf and dumb, if they have made that pro¬ 
gress at school which a course of from five to ten years’ judicious 
instruction implies, certainly ought to find reading matter in abun¬ 
dance among all the vast variety of publications that cater to the 
tastes and mental stature of every stage of life capable of reading 
at all. And it would be an easy task for the principal of an insti¬ 
tution to name to the members of each graduating class certain in¬ 
expensive journals to which they might become subscribers, and 
the constant reading of which might serve in great measure to keep 
them in pleasant and interested intercourse, not with their “clan” 
indeed, but—far better—with their race and the world, which is as 
truly theirs as it could be if they were not deaf. 

We aver it to be a positive disadvantage to deaf-mutes to rely for 
their mental aliment on a weekly or monthly dish of deaf-mute 
gossip, deaf-mute news, deaf-mute stories, and deaf-mute poetry, 
with now and then a deaf-mute controversy, a deaf-mute scandal, 
proceedings of a deaf-mute convention, a deaf-mute commencement, 
deaf-mute base-ball matches, weddings, funerals, and even deaf- 
mute births; all weakened to the too low average capacity of the 
educated (?) deaf-mute, so that he can enjoy without labor the men¬ 
tal attitude of an animate sieve, which has just enough intellectual 
consciousness to be able to delight in the pleasure of being trickled 
through. 

And if the average deaf-mute can obtain such food for his mind 
he will prefer it to anything stronger or better. For it is with cur¬ 


rent literature among the masses much as it is with current money; 
the least valuable monopolizes the circulation to the exclusion of 
what is or represents pure coin, few being willing to pay the pre¬ 
mium of effort to secure the more valuable when they can with 
little or no labor satisfy their mental stomachs with such dinners as 
a debased currency may afford. 

We would perhaps be willing to allow that a periodical might be 
published in the interest of deaf-mutes which, if they could he made 
to take it, would benefit them ; but it would be different in matter 
and arrangement from any we have yet seen, and we entertain grave 
doubts, indeed we are convinced, that if an ideal “ deaf-mute ” pa¬ 
per could be produced its subscription list would be too attenuated 
to insure its existence. To make a suggestion which would at least 
have the merit of being possible of accomplishment, if The Annals 
were to become a monthly, and were to be made one-half larger 
than it now is; were embellished with illustrations, and made to 
include a department arranged in the interest of deaf-mutes outside 
of the discussion of educational matters, which, however, should 
still occupy at least half the magazine—this dejoartment to be kept 
rigidly clear of gossip and personalities—we believe a journal would 
be inexistence such as the deaf and dumb might probably read, and 
even study, and which very many of them would enjoy. 

And above all, if in this publication there were frequent and judi¬ 
cious notices of such books and papers as might interest the average 
deaf-mute, tempting him to leave his “ clan” and roam in the fields 
of general literature, we believe it might perform a most valuable 
office in the great work of raising the average of intellectual culture 
in the deaf-mute community—a term we make use of only to con¬ 
demn—above its present lamentably-low standard. 

If this brief article, in which we do not wish to be understood 
as placing conventions and associations of deaf-mutes and papers 
published for their benefit under a perpetual ban, shall serve to call 
attention to some of the faults of existing associations, and lead to 
greater thoughtfulness on the part of those who have, with the best 
intentions, countenanced or supported enterprises calculated to in¬ 
tensify the class feeling among deaf-mutes, and so withdraw them 
more and more from association with their hearing fellow-men, thus 
practically making them deafer and more dumb, we shall not have 
failed altogether of accomplishing the object at which we have been 
aiming. 

The Gazette, speaking of a recent occasion, says:—The deaf and 
dumb mutes of this city were out in goodly numbers, enjoying a so¬ 
cial gathering and pic-nic on Monday last. 

Deaf and dumb mutes is good.— Marblehead Messenger. 


Grace Aguilar, the gentle author of “Home Influence” was as 
lovely in her death as in her life and works. It is reported that for 
some time prior to her decease she lost the power of speech; but 
having learned to use her fingers in the manner of the deaf and 
dumb, almost the last time they moved was to spell upon them the 
sentence, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


Madame de Stael was a pitiless talker. Some gentlemen, who 
wished to teach her a lesson, introduced a person to her, who, they 
said, was a very learned man. The blue-stocking received him 
very graciously; but, eager to produce an impression, began to talk 
away, and asked a thousand questions, so engrossed with herself 
that she did not notice that her visitor made no reply. W hen the 
visit was over, the gentlemen asked Madame de Stael how she liked 
their friend, “xl most faithful man 1” was the reply: “ What wit 
and learning 1” Here the laugh came in—the visitor was deaf and 
dumb. 
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The Advance says we cannot meet the points it lias put to us. 
Just so, for no one can see them. 


In response to many inquiries we print in this number the arti¬ 
cle of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet on “ Deaf-mute Associations, Ac.,” so 
that all can read it and judge it for themselves. 


The attention of our readers is called to the advertisement of 
Mr. Ranald Douglas of views of the New York Institution. From 
our own knowledge we can say he is a skilful photographer, and 
his pictures will give satisfaction. 


In our column of Institution News, it is mentioned that the in¬ 
stitution for the education of the deaf and dumb at Strabane, Ire¬ 
land, was-recently closed, not for want of funds, but for want of 
pupils. What a favored place is this ! Deaf and dumb children 
have ceased to be born, and the millennium must be approaching. 

In West Virginia, the county fairs are made to serve the pur¬ 
poses of conventions of deaf-mutes. At the Harrison County Fair, 
which came off on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of September, there was 
quite a gathering of the deaf-mute farmers of that isolated state, 
and they enjoyed themselves very much with their barnyard talk 
of sheep, cattle, crops, butter, and cheese, and went home enriched 
with many new ideas of farming. 


The members of the various societies of deaf-mutes in Boston are 
making things lively after the usual fashion; they are afflicted 
with a sort of chronic commotion, as a correspondent terms it. 
Should Dr. Gallaudet ever want proof that the association of deaf- 
mutes with each other is injurious in any sense, all lie has to do is 
to go to the Hub: there he will find sufficient evidence to damn the 
whole community, intellectually morally and physically. 


Thomas Brown, president of the Clerc Memorial Union, was 
run into by a train on the Contoocook River railroad, on the 6th of 
October, at West Henniker, New Hampshire, and thrown from lire 
wagon. One of his legs was broken, his head severely cut, and his 
back badly injured. His many friends all over the country will be 
pained to learn of this accident to Mr. Brown, which, at his ad¬ 
vanced age, may be the cause of serious apprehension. All will 
join with us in wishing him a speedy restoration to health and his 
sphere of usefulness. 

The Commissioners of Public Parks of New York have adopted 
a new set of rules to be observed in the placing of statues and busts 
of eminent men within the limits of Central Park. One of the rules 
requires that a statue seeking admission to the park must be sub¬ 
mitted to a committee of gentlemen whose official positions are a 
guaranty of their ability to judge in such matters, and who are to 


decide whether it is of sufficient artistic merit to be placed there. 
This rule may be of interest to those who wish the memorial to 
Mr. Clerc to take the form of a statue or a bust standing in this 
park. In order to meet the requirements of this rule, the memorial 
must be one the cost of which would be far beyond the amount at 
present raised. 


THE A HNALS F 0 It OCT OB ER . 

Mr. Syle completes, in this number, his valuable “ Summary 
of the Recorded Researches and Opinions of Dr. Peet.” The 
paper will be highly^ prized for reference, and no one can read it 
without acknowledging the breadth and grasp of Dr. Peet’s mind. 
The catalogue of Dr. Peet’s publications appended to this paper; 
also has its value to teachers of the deaf. The entire ^paper has 
been neatly printed in pamphlet form. 

Mr. Syle also contributes another article to this number on “So¬ 
cieties and Periodicals for the Deaf.” It is a paper suggested by 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet’s article on the same subject in the July Annals, 
with which Mr. Syle.does not wholly agree. To his mind, the 
stated conventions of deaf-mutes have done no good at all commen¬ 
surate with their expense and other undesirable concomitants, but it 
is very doubtful whether any improvement would be accomplished 
by holding them under the wing of Alma Mater, as Dr. G. sug¬ 
gests; but he believes the well-managed literary associations exist¬ 
ing in some of our great cities, arc a powerful instrument of influ¬ 
ence, which, rightly used, can be made to over-balance and do away 
with the possible evils of clannishness. From these remarks he pro¬ 
ceeds to eulogize the Epsilon Sigma Society of the New York Insti¬ 
tution. He laments the shortness of the time deaf-mutes are under 
instruction, it being but live years on an average, and thinks this 
a serious obstacle in the way of deaf-mutes inclined to use, as Dr. 
G. recommends, the free libraries and reading-rooms to be found in 
nearly every town; and he thinks that, as a purely educational mea¬ 
sure, there is urgent need of periodicals prepared expressly for deaf- 
mutes of low attainments. He thinks that some of the papers for 
deaf-mutes have been fairly open to the objections of President Gal¬ 
laudet, particularly with regard to the amount of purely personal 
and often impertinent gossip, and the obstrusivc personality of the 
editor; but, that there has been much to commend in them. He 
demurs to President Gallaudet’s proposal to enlarge The Annals so as 
to admit a department of general reading for the imperfectly edu¬ 
cated deaf, but thinks it might very well become a monthly. In re¬ 
gard to the intermarriage of deaf-mutes, he is not very explicit, 
and contents himself with pointing out by learned quotations, the 
fact that the frequent intermarriage of this class arises from the 
education of the two sexes together in all of our institutions. 

“A Disgusted Pedagogue” is the author of a scathing bit of “ sar- 
kasm ” called “ The Perversity of Deaf-Mutism, ” and in it he makes 
some pretty fair hits at the “ American System,” although the way 
in which he dangles Dr. Peet’s Lessons before our eyes is not at all 
warranted by the results which have been obtained by their use. 
The whole is a very amusing piece of exaggeration with just enough 
truth running through it to make it uncomfortable. It opens with 
the declaration that the American system of deaf-mute*educa.tion is 
a failure, and bases this declaration upon the hypothesis, which was 
also, in part, the basis of President Gallaudet’s article, that the ob¬ 
ject of this system is “to restore the deaf-mute to society.” 

Now we know that this is one of the objects of the system, but 
we think it is not the only, object nor even the chief, or at least it 
ought not to be. The deaf and dumb ought to be educated not so 
much for intercourse with hearing and speaking people as for inter¬ 
course with themselves and their Maker. The great object of their 
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education is, first, to render them capable of understanding and per¬ 
forming their duties to God and, secondly, to give them the means 
of making their isolation less complete, and their lot happier and 
brighter. In short it is to make them manly, upright, independent 
and virtuous men and women, with a reservoir of inward happiness 
and content sufficient to counterbalance their exclusion from the 
pleasures of society. This “Disgusted Pedagogue” forgets that it is 
not the perversity of deaf-mutism, but the perversity of the world 
that bars the deaf and dumb from society. The deaf-mute is eager 
to mingle with his hearing and speaking fellow-men, but they will 
have none of him, or receive him under protest. 

The other articles, in this number, are “ The Elements of Human 
Speech, as applied to the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in Articula¬ 
tion ” by John Phillips, of Toronto, Canada; Institution Items and 
Miscellaneous Notes by the Editor, which we find as usual quite 
interesting. 

PERSONAL. 

It is with sorrow that we learn that Dr. J. L. Carter, Principal 
of the Mississippi Institution, lost his infant son by death on the 
17th of September. 

Mr. Wm. C. Bumgardner, of Harrison Co., has this summer 
shipped more than *2000 sheep beside many cars of cattle to the 
Baltimore Market. 

Mr. Thos. McCreery, of The Kanawha Chronicle, of Charleston, 
WestVa., is on a visit in Harrison Co., at the house of his wife’s 
father. He has a nice boy one year old. 

Mr. J. D. Pickens, of Barbour Co., near Peel Tree, West Ya., 
continues to conduct his farm in a prosperous summer. His wife, 
an efficient help-meet, is a deaf-mute lady from Geneva, N. Y. 
They have two line children. 

Mrs. J. W. AY. Powell, of Akron, Ohio, a graduate of the Ohio 
Institution, won a prize, consisting of a gold half-eagle, for the best 
waltzing at the Akron Young America Dance, on the evening of 
the 19th of September. 

It is reported that Mr. H. C. Hammond, of the Illinois Institu¬ 
tion, has been appointed to succeed Mr. J. C. Gordon as teacher 
in the Indiana Institution, Mr. Gordon having been appointed ! 
a professor in the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington. 

A deAf and dumb son of James Brown, of Pleasant A r alley, Pa., 
was run over by the cars between Pittston and Pleasant Yalley 
last week and instantly killed. lie was returning from Pittston, 
and walking on the loaded track of the Pennsylvania Coal Com¬ 
pany’s road. Some person cut one of the cars loose from the train 
which run over him, with the above result. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie, of Philadelphia, both graduates of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, celebrated their silver wedding in May 
last. Mrs. McK. was the widow of Mr. Niblo, an artist, and a 
favorite nephew of the well known William Niblo, of New York, 
who is one of the directors of the New York Institution. 

Christopher A r AN Court, a graduate of the Pennsylvania In¬ 
stitution, died in Philadelphia 011 the 20th of June last, in the GOtli 
year of his age. He was a very worthy man, and had been em¬ 
ployed for many years as a ship painter at the navy yard. lie leaves 
a lovely wife, also a mute, and two grown-up children. 

The deaf and dumb of Boston recently evinced their esteem for 
the two daughters of Mr. Jonathan .P. Marsh, Mrs. A. Achcson and ! 
Mrs. E. N. Bowes, by presenting them with several valuable articles 
of silverware. It was a sort of “ house-warming,” and the com¬ 
pany were hospitably entertained by the sisters till late the next 
morning. 


Mr. J. Jenkins, of John’s Island, S. C., and a graduate of the 
Virginia Institution, has been visitingrnany of his school-day friends 
in Aurginia during the past summer, spending quite a time with Mr. 
Dulaney Kemble, of Bridgeport, AA r est A r irginia. At the Harrison 
County Fair he entered some baskets he had made of palmetto 
leaves with the aid of nothing but a pair of scissors, and was 
awarded four premiums in money therefor. 

Mr. A. Graham Bell has been appointed professor in the 
“school of oratory” of the Boston University, where, beside train¬ 
ing students in the culture of the voice and the mechanism of 
speech, he will continue to give instruction in “ Visible Speech ” 
to persons intending to become teachers of articulation to the deaf 
and dumb. The private school for deaf-mutes under Air. Bell’s 
direction has been removed to Salem, Mass.— Annals. 

John C. McClosky, a deaf-mute hailing from AVashington, In¬ 
diana, aged twenty-six, and educated at the Indiana Institution, 
was run over and killed by a freight train on the Knoxville branch 
of the Louisville and Nashville railroad, near Mount Vernon, Ky., 
September 22. He passed through Danville a few days previously, 
stopping two days at the Kentucky Institution. He was traveling 
on foot, in search of employment; and it is probable that, becoming 
disheartened by the failure to attain his object, he deliberated 
sought the grave of a suicide, as it is said he was walking toward 
the approaching train when he met his death. 

Levi Bodine, the uneducated deaf-mute, of whose trial for the 
murder of his employer an account was given in The Annals 
some time ago, is now confined in the Asylum for Insane Crimi¬ 
nals, at Auburn, New York. How he came to be sent there we do 
not know ; there was no evidence of insanity at his trial, but only 
of an uneducated reason acting under great provocation in a way 
that he had never been taught was wrong. The late report of the 
superintendent of the asylum says of him that he is an unusually 
bright lad, quick to learn, but of violent temper. It seems a pit}' 
that some means should not even now be provided for giving him 
the education of which he was deprived in early youth, and the lack 
of which was unquestionably the cause of his bloody deed.— 
Annals. 


[correspondence.] 

A CORRECTION. 

To the Editors of the Silent World : 

Beading your correspondence from Rochester, in a late number 
of The Silent AYorld, I am not a little surprised at the inferences 
there drawn in regard to Prof. Bell’s system of Visible Speech, as a 
means used by me in the instruction of my charge. Inferences 
naturally drawn, perhaps, from its non-appearance in the exhibi¬ 
tion alluded to, but doing Visible Speech the greatest injustice, as I 
value it in my work, and, having taught articulation for years 
without it, I feel justified in claiming it an invaluable aid; and 
furthermore, feel it due to both Absible Speech and myself, that I 
correct the impression given to those present at the time and to the 
readers of The Silent World. 

To that end I would beg leave to say through your columns that 
the exhibition was not intended as a comprehensive exposition of 
the system of instruction pursued, but a simple showing to a few 
friends of the child’s attainments in written language, between 
which and articulation there can be no connection for months, ow¬ 
ing to the necessary elementary drill which must precede spoken 
language. 

Yours, respectfully, ellen l. barton. 

j Rochester, Sept. 20, 1873. 
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FLORIDA ON THE QUESTION . 

To the Editors of The Silent World: 

As an ex-officer of the New England Gallaudet Association of 
Deaf-mutes and one of the original managers of The Gallaudet Guide, 

I wish to say a few words, upon the subject advanced by Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet in the July Annals. 

I agree with him upon some of the points he iirescnts, but regard 
him as rather hasty in much that he has said. Perhaps he wrote 
his article with the view of bringing out the opinions of the teach¬ 
ers of the deaf and dumb, and will cheerfully withdraw from many 
of the positions he has taken. 

You may possibly be a little to blame for taking the Doctor up so 
sharply, and may have brought him into disrepute; but I think the 
discussion his paper has raised will do much good in reforming 
deaf-mute societies and preparing them for advancement. That 
some need reforming is shown in the instance of the unhappy 
Boston Society, which has changed its name four or five times and 
yet still depends on public charity for support. The next genera¬ 
tion, with numerous graduates from the College, and the influence 
of The Silent World, will make excellent societies for the im¬ 
provement of deaf-mutes. The present associations are merely in 
their infancy with many obstacles in the way of prosperity. Let 
us encourage them to take strong growth and prepare themselves 
for future good. “Steel sharpens steel,” and so deaf-mutes associat¬ 
ing together will improve each other. 

As to newspapers, I don’t see that the Doctor did refer to your 
paper, because in his letter to you in the number for January 15th, 
he sent his heart} 7, congratulations and best wishes for your sucess. 
I believe that he meant that the other papers, vulgarly and impro¬ 
perly managed, should be discouraged. The hearing people of every 
nationality have their own papers published in this country; and so 
the deaf-mutes should have one first-class, independent paper like 
yours for their own welfare and improvement. The College would 
very likely be fewer in numbers without the instrumentality of The 
Silent World. Yours, most truly, wm. k. chase. 

Mandarin, Fla., Aug. 24, ’73. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SEWARD. 

To the Editors of The Silent World: 

Dear Sirs : The individual, Geo. Seward, alias Sword, spoken of 
in a late number of The Silent World, is a well-known char¬ 
acter here. He attended school at this institution, and while here, 
sustained a very unenviable reputation for theft. He was a rogue 
before entering the institution, and left it in a lower moral condition. 
He has been imprisoned in various parts of the country. Some 
time ago he was in Washington, where, notwithstanding the low 
state of his education, he went around the Departments, begging 
for a situation. While there he was arrested for a felonious of¬ 
fence, and the statement he made to the officers was published in 
a paper as a specimen of deaf-mute literature. It was an ex¬ 
tremely poor representation at that. 

The principal who gave him the $25, should have thoroughly 
booted him, instead of thus encouraging him to continue running 
around begging. Yours, truly, «. 

Danville, Ky., Aug. 27. 

The most appalling case of deafness that we ever came across out¬ 
side of an institution, was that of an old lady who lives just across 
the street from the navy yard. The other day they fired a salute 
of twenty-one guns. The old lady was observed to start and listen 
as the last gun was fired, and then she exclaimed “Come in.” 


COLLEGE RECORD . 


CHANGES . 

Each year, when the undergraduates come thronging back from 
distant homes, rested and made strong by the long summer’s vaca¬ 
tion, a feeling of disappointment manifests itself after the hilarious 
greetings are over that certain old and well-tried friends are miss¬ 
ing. In a small college like this, every out-going class, no matter 
how small, leaves a gap that it takes long months to fill. We re¬ 
member this to have been the case a year ago, and how we watch¬ 
ed and waited for the appearance of familiar faces that never came, 
and at last settled down to our books wondering .why Scott’s rest¬ 
less form no longer haunted the plank walk, why Hill’s well smooth¬ 
ed-tile was not as of yore the one conspicuous object in the Beading 
Boom, and why crows and tortoises no longer dangled from the 
window of the room that was McGregor’s. 

And now again there are missing forms and faces. The last class 
was not, it is true, as large as its predecessor, but its members had 
for years made themselves prominent in our societies and social 
gatherings, and it is difficult to fill the places which they have left 
vacant. There is no Carroll at our concerts; Holloway is not here 
to draw up our petitions; a stranger hugs the radiator where Bogers 
was wont to warm himself in days gone by. 

But not alone by the loss of old friends among the students, and 
the appearance of new forms which day by day grow more familiar, 
are we made aware that changes are occurring. The faculty is not 
what it was. True, President Gallaudet is back, and his welcome 
presence does much to make us feel at home ; but the appearance 
of a new professor daily reminds us that we are soon to lose a friend 
whose instruction we have always highly valued. Professor Spencer 
has tendered his resignation and now goes forth to labor in new 
fields of usefulness; and though we regret the circumstances which 
have compelled him to sever his connection with the College, he has 
our best wishes for success in whatever profession he now enters. 

Prof. Porter is expected home from Europe about Nov. I. 

Mrs. Gallaudet and children arrived in Washington October 1. 

A large sewer is building on Boundary street in front of the Institu - 
tion grounds. 

L. C. Tuck, ’70, is now in Beverly, Massachusetts on a visit to his 
parents. 

The Reading Room had hardly been put in order before some one 
was mean enough to steal The Galaxy. Who was he? 

The base ball fever is again raging. There is now plenty of material 
fora first class nine, and the Kendalls are going to make up for lost 
time even before winter sets in. 

V. F. Holloway, ’73, recently appointed a teacher in the Indian a 
Institution, has been compelled to take a three months leave of absence 
to recruit his health. 

D. S. Rogers, ’73, has not gone to California as announped in our last: 
he stopped in Iowa and is now teaching in the institution at Council 
Bluffs. 

Our Freund has moved to 52010th st, near F, where he now serves up 
oysters and confectionery in his usual irreproachable style. See his 
advertisement. 

A croquet club has been formed by several students, and its mem¬ 
bers are daily to be seen whacking the balls around on the grass plat 
near “Joiner Hall.’’ 

President Gallaudet leaves on the fifteenth instant for Belleville 
Ontario, to attend the meeting of the Executive Committe which is to 
fix the time and place of the next convention. He will be absentseveral 
days. 

S.T. Greene, ’70, spent some part of his vacation at his homo in 
Maine, and while there, he was so unfortunate as to have his hand lac¬ 
erated by a bullet from a defective cartridge in his revolver. The ball 
entered the palm and came out at the wrist. He has now entirely re¬ 
covered the use of the hand. 

Mr. Donaldson the old janitor has been reinstated, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the students. 

President Gallaudet presided at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in this city on the 14th and delivered a short address. 
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The Reading Club takes very nearly the same periodicals as last 
year. The New York Times has been substituted for the Tribune , the 
New Orleans Picayune for the Richmond Enquirer , and the Galaxy has 
been added to the magazines. 

Will the students who have access to the Laboratory, and who pro¬ 
fess to spend their afternoons there in scientific researches, please be 
more careful in their use of the apparatus? If things are thrown 
around in the way they have been lately, they wont last long. 

It is not the pleasantest thing in the world, when you have settled 
down to study and got deeply involved in some knotty problem, to 
have your thoughts scattered by a furious pounding at your door, 
which is not locked, and upon opening it to find some thoughtless stu¬ 
dent, who happens to have an easy lesson, come to entertain himself 
with half an hour’s gossip. The practice of visiting each other during 
study hours is and always has been too much indulged in for our own 
good. 

The Literary Society met on Friday evening, the 3d inst., and 
re-organized for the year. The following officers were elected: Pi'esi- 
dent , E. Stretch, 74; Vice-President , J. INI. Park, 75; Secretary , J. C. Ba¬ 
lls, 75; Treasurer , E. L. Chapin, 74; Librarian , G. M. Teegarden, 76. 
The election of Critic was postponed until the next meeting. The ques¬ 
tion for debate on that occasion is: “ Should deaf-mute newspapers, 
associations, and conventions be discouraged?” The society begins 
the year with fair prospects. 

The following gentlemen compose the Freshman Class : J. E. Crane, 
Maine; G. F. Cutter, Mass.; A. S. Gardner, Illinois; W. N. Sparrow, 
Mass.; and A. B. Greener, L. L. James and L. D. Waite, Ohio. The Ad¬ 
vanced Preparatories are six in number, as follows : J. T. Elwell, Pa.; 
F. C. Holloway, Iowa ; J. J. Murphy, Wis.; S. F. Wheeler, Mass.; D. A. 
Simpson, Mich.; F. R. Gray, Illinois. Messrs. Erbe, Goold, Kiesel, 
Michaels, Rutherford, Waters, White and Frisbee make up the Lower 
Preparatory Class. Messrs. Abbott, Kidd, Lentz, Pope, Swartz and 
Douglas have been allowed to take up a Selected Course. 


INSTITUTION NEWS. 


OHIO. 

Three hundred and forty pupils are in attendance and more are 
expected. 

A new iron fence incloses the grounds of the Institution, and it has 
received a coat of paint from the hands of the most skilful deaf-mute 
artists among the pupils. The earth thrown out in setting this fence 
has been used to make a mound 011 the west side of the Institution. 
This mound has no Indian legend yet. 

Miss Noyes, a teacher of articulation during the past year, wliore- 

signed in June to accept an appointment as missionary to China, has 

beenspending a few days at the Institution bidding her friends good- 
bj^e. May her labors be blessed with success. 

Mr. Elmore P. Caruthers, Superintendent of the Arkansas Institution 
recently spent a few days at Columbus, 
j Recently an interesting deaf-mute couple came here with the inten¬ 
tion of being forever united in the happy bonds of wedlock. All was 
sunshine and happiness, till it was discovered that they had forgotten 
to bring a marriage license. The gentleman most interested was some¬ 
what taken aback but finally started in pursuit of the essential docu¬ 
ment. But his disappointment was not relieved, for it was found that 
he was not of the age the law requires; besides they had for some rea¬ 
son neglected to yet the approval of their parents. Do not be in too 
great a hurry boys and girls to get married, for in this as in other busi¬ 
ness, too much haste leads to trouble. F 7 

September 29,1873. 

KENTUCKY. 

The Fifty-first Session of the Kentucky Institution opened on 
Wednesday, the first of October. The number of pupils in attendance 
on that day, as usual, was small; but others have been straggling in 
daily, until sixty-five are now on the rolls, one week after the com¬ 
mencement of the session, and twenty or twenty-five more are ex¬ 
pected. Thus far nine new' pupils have been admitted, all of whom are 
between the ages of nine and twelve years. 

The resignat ions of Mrs.Clieek, the matron and Mrs. Heron,a teacher, 
took effect on the first instant. The former is succeeded bp Mrs. Dudley 
a lady who bids lair to fill the position with rare ability and to the satis¬ 
faction of both officers and pupils. No appointment has been made for 
the chair vacated by Mrs, H., w'hich will probably be occupied by the 
principal until a teacher possessing the requisite qualifications can be 
i found. 
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I am gratified to hear that the Bible class of mutes in Louisville has 
been in harmonious operation the past Spring and Summer, with an 
average attendance of fifteen. They express the ardent wish that teach¬ 
ers from the Kentucky and. neighboring institutions will visit them 
occasionally and favor them with edifying lectures. They meet regular¬ 
ly every Sabbath afternoon in the lecture-room of the Walnut street 
Baptist church. ,r. g. a. 

Danville , Oct. 8, 1873. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Since the reopening of school, our teachers and pupils have been 
favored with an invitation to the grand floral and fruit exhibition at 
Horticultural Hall, and afterwards to Barnum’s great travelling Muse¬ 
um and Menagarie. Both of these entertainments were a source of in¬ 
struction as well as divertisement to the pupils especially. We were 
quite disappointed in our anticipations of the magnitude of Barnum’s 
great show, for his superb assertion of its “unprecedented success,” and 
of his wonderful achievement in making it the “greatest and most at¬ 
tractive” one of the kind in the world, at the expense of a million a 
half of dollars, as set forth in his immense, sensational and gorgeously 
illustrated bills, had excited our curiosity to the utmost. Still, how¬ 
ever, we could not but appreciate Mr. Barnum’s generosity for such a 
gratuitous treat. Our appreciation of his kindness has been formally 
expressed through the medium of The Public Ledger, under the heading 
of “228,000 thanks!” each pupil individually desiring to tender to the 
great showman a thousand thanks. 

At the show we met a deaf-mute, an employee of Barn um. He was a 
graduate of the New York Institution, and assured us that this sort of 
life suits him better than anything else could. 

We are pleased with the improvement now in progress on Broad 
street—a magnificent avenue of ten miles—where our Institution is 
located. It has been paved with Belgian stones as far down as our In¬ 
stitution, and the foot pavement fronting it is now being widened, and 
is to be laid with flag stones in lieu of the abominable bricks. For the 
latter improvement, including; curbing, the Institution is to pay be¬ 
tween two and three thousand dollars, in accordance with the require¬ 
ment of the city ordnane. The work will enchancc the value of the In¬ 
stitution property. 

An opportunity now presents itself for the Board of Directors to look 
for a suitable site on which to erect new and more commodious build¬ 
ings ; which very thing they have, we understand, wisely resolved to 
do without delay, in consequence of the final action of the city councils 
in reiusing their application for the grant of a parcel of the alms-house 
property in West Philadelphia for that object, mentioned sometime 
since in The Silent World. 

We have recently had the pleasure of a call from Rev. Llewlyn Pratt, 
who has been tarrying some time in the city. He appeared improved 
in health and spirits. 

On the28tli ult., Rev. Dr. Clerc, Rector of the Burlington College, con¬ 
ducted services for deaf-mutes at St. Stephen’s, for the first time since 
last Fall. It afforded us sincere gratification to find our beloved Rector 
still in the undisturbed enjoyment of good health. 

It is announced that Rev. Dr. Gallaudet will officiate on the last Sun¬ 
day of this month j. 

Philadelphia , Oct. 9, 1873. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The first separate report of the public school for deaf children in Bos¬ 
ton lias lately been published, covering the period from its first estab¬ 
lishment in 1869 till last summer, and giving a concise history of the 
school, which now numbers 52 pupils, or nearly as many as are at the 
the Clarke Institution in Northampton. Since it w T as opened, Novem¬ 
ber 10,1860, it has received more than SO different pupils, and now has 
on average number of nearly fifty. Most of these are from Massachu¬ 
setts, and two-thirds of them reside in Boston, The credit of founding 
this Boston school is given, justly enough, to the late Dexter S. King, 
a member of the Boston school-committee.* 

The school year of the Clarke Institution at Northampton opened on 
the 16 of September. The number of pupils on the school register is 
sixty-two, three of whom are day pupils, and fifty-nine are to reside in 
the establishment. Only fifty-four of these pupils have yet reached 
Northampton. The new workshop, in which the older boys are to learn 
cabinet-making, is now completed, and the benches and other furniture 
are soon to go in. Probably the boys will be at work there early in Oc - 
tober. The building is sixty feet by thirty, with two stories and a capa¬ 
cious attic, is lighted by fifty-two windows, and will have gas introduced 
for winter use. About twenty of the thirty-three boys belonging to the 
school will work there, under the direction of Mr. Newell, a Northamp¬ 
ton cabinet-maker, who has been engaged as foreman of the shop. The 
whole cost of the building and its furniture will be about 83000; it has 
been Constructed, as were the other new buildings on the Round IIil[ 
estate, under the judicious supervision of Mr.J. Huntington Lyman, of 
Northampton, a member of the corporation. 
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The number of new pupils admitted to the Northampton school this 
year is ten, six of whom are state pupils from Massachusetts, and one 
from Maine. More than twice as many applications were received, 
but there wa*s room for no more than this number. The whole number 
of Massachusetts pupils there is nearly fifty. At Hartford we suppose 
the number of Massachusetts pupils is between sixty and seventy- 
making an aggregate of about one hundred and sixty deaf-mute child¬ 
ren from Massachusetts now under school instruction. There are at 
Northampton seven teachers besides Miss Rogers, the principal. In the 
Boston school there are five teachers, Miss Sarah Fuller being the prin¬ 
cipal. There are no men employed as teachers in either school. At 
Northampton it is found that the pupils like their school so well that 
they are eager to return to it after a vacation, and there have always 
been more applications for admission than could be received. What is 
now needed in Massachusetts is another school, similar to that at North¬ 
ampton, in the eastern part of the state. Will not some of the philan¬ 
thropic millionaires of Boston do for eastern Massachusetts what John 
Clarke so munificently did for this section of the state?— Sprinfield lie- 
publican. 

IRELAND. 

Rev. G. A. W. Downing, chaplain of the Manchester, (England) So¬ 
ciety for the Adult Deaf and Dumb in August, paid a visit to Ireland in 
company with three deaf and dumb gentlemen for the purpose of 
awakening the interest of the people of that portion of the kingdom in 
the welfare of the deaf and dumb. He held services in various places 
and among them at the little town of Ballyshannon on the western 
coast of Donegal. 

At this place, Miss W. Tredennick, one of the subscribers of Tiie Si¬ 
lent World isdoinga good work among the adult deaf and dumb 
living in the town and neighborhood. She has taken upon herself to 
look after the welfare of those who have left school, and has established 
a society called “The Deaf and Dumb Christian Association,” the object 
of which is to hold out to the deaf and dumb—some slight induce¬ 
ment to keep up the acquirements attained while in the Institution. 
To accomplish this, they are invited to form themselves into an associa¬ 
tion, the members of which are required to write an essay upon a given 
subject every month. A small book or illustrated paper is forwarded 
to each member, on receipt of his or her paper, and a prize is offered to 
those who write oftenest during the year. A few texts copied out are 
admissible, if any essay cannot be accomplished.” In offering prizes 
Miss T. gives not to those who shine, but to those who do their best. 
This society began with three members; it now has thirty-one. 

On the occasion of Mr. Downing’s visit services were held in the 
local church and conducted by the Rector, Rev. S. C. Cochrane. Then 
Rev. Mr. Downing preached a sermon both touching and appropriate 
from the text. “He hath done all things well: He maketh both the deaf 
to hear and the dumb to speak.” 

At its conclusion, the deaf and dumb guests were conducted to the 
large and commodious school-room, which was tastefully decorated 
with bouquets and flowering plants, and where they were invited to 
partake of a substantial dinner, which was followed by a second course, 
fruits, cakes, tea, and eoff'te. The iriends who had provided the feast 
waited upon their guests. Amongst these were—The Misses Treden¬ 
nick, of Fortwilliam, the Misses felubb, Mr. James Green, and others. 
After the dinner, there was a meeting at which seveial addresses on the 
work of this and similar societies wcie made by hearing gentlemen, 
then Mr. George F. Healey, hcnoiary secretary of the Liverpool Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Society, a deaf and dumb gentleman, then addressed 
he meeting in the sign-langi age. At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Healey delivered, the lamous soliloquy of “William Tell.” It was 
grandly rendered, and seemed to produce great and general pleasure. 
We have heard that this is the same address which Mr. Healey gestured 
before the Marquis of Lome, at the late banquet held in London on be¬ 
half of the association in aid of the deaf and dumb of that city. 

All together the meeting was a very pleasant one, and the deaf-mutes* 
some of whom had come tl^jrty miles to enjoy it, regard it as one of the 
red letter days of their lives. 

The Strabane Institution near the place of this gathering has been 
closed, not for want of funds, but for want of pupils. For several years 
past there had been scarcely any cases of deaf and dumb infants be¬ 
longing to Protestant parents in the county of Donegal; tlierewere no 
applications or admission into the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Stra¬ 
bane, and the very few that were within its walls were passed on to 
Clermont, and the school was closed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

When the pump was adjusted in the artesian well, which was bored 
to a depth of 154 feet at the Kentucky Institution, it was discovered 
that the water was deficient in both quantity and quality. 

Mr. H. H. Hollister, we learn, has resigned his position as princi¬ 
pal of the West Virginia Institution. 


THE FOR TNIGHT. 

Rev. John Todd, author of The Student's Manual , is dead. 

Chicago has had another great fire. Three acres were burned over. 

Connecticut has voted to make Hatford the sole capital of the 
State by a majority of 5,930. 

The third trial of Edward Stokes for the murder of Fiske lias 
commenced. 

P. T. Barnum now says that he will fit out and send a balloon to 
Europe by the easterly current. 

A bronze statue is to be erected to the memory of the late Wm. 
H. Seward. It will cost $25,000. 

Mr. Joseph Arch, who has done more for the laboring classes of 
England than any other man, is coming to this country before long. 

Yellow fever lias been raging, for the last few weeks in some parts 
of the South. At Shreveport, La., and Memphis, Tenn., it has been 
most malignant, and help had to be solicited from the neighboring 
towns. 

The French Republic, it is thought, will be overthrown, and a 
monarchy established at the next meeting of ttfe Assembly. The 
trial of Marshal Bazaine for surrendering Metz to the Germans has 
commenced. 

A young French artist, who had fallen in love with an actress, 
became insane on her departure for Brazil, and tried to follow her 
by covering his forehead with postage stamps, putting her address 
on his breast, and presenting himself at the post-office for mailing. 

Captain Jack and other Modo'c braves to the number of nine were 
hung on the 3d. Captain Jack pleaded piteously for his life, but 
the others, especially old Schonchin, met death with Indian inditfer- 
ence. Barnclio and Slolux were.reprieved. 

Ex-U. 8. Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, was on the 11th fired at by 
M. F. Conway, ex-member of Congress from Kansas, and slightly 
wounded in the right breast. The reason assigned by Conway for 
the shooting is that Pomeroy has runined him by securing the ap¬ 
pointment of his wife to a clerkship in the Treasury Department. 

The remainder of the Polaris crew have been heard from. The 
Tigress, which was sent out by the government some months since 
to look for them, found the camp which they had deserted and near 
which the Polaris had sunk. They left the camp in two boats 
built from the wreck of the Polaris and were picked up by a Scotch 
whale ship and canied to Dundee, Scotland. They have now ar¬ 
rived in Washington, and an investigation into the death of Cap¬ 
tain Hall is to take place. 

The Ashantee nation, against whom England is now making war, 
is a great African power. It numbers some three million souls, of 
whom some two hundred thousand are warriors, well-made, mus¬ 
cular, war-loving barbarians; their chief and upper classes are dis¬ 
tinguished by cleanliness, handsome attire, and something like civi¬ 
lization except in regard to their cruelties. Every twenty-one days 
they hold an adai, or “blood custom,” at which rum and palm 
wine having been drunk like water, skulls are carried in procession 
to the sound of drums made with human skin, and most horrible 
massacres and debaucheries go forward. At the annual “ Yam 
festival,” just now coming on, they celebrate a still bloodier carni¬ 
val of death, and whenever a caboceer or freeman dies slaves are 
killed to “wet his grave.” They eat the heart and drink the blood 
of a conquered enemy, and wear the teeth and finger-bones as orna¬ 
ments. 

Sixty cents a day is considered good wages for a working man in 
any of the European countries, except Great Britain, where they 
are somewhat higher. In the Tyrol silk region and in Italy they 
often do not get more than ten cents. In the country in Europe ten 
cents is the common pay. Women there often get but five cents. 
In Sweden men often work from 4 o’clock in the morning till 9 in the 
evening, and do not get more. During the late war many poor 
women in Berlin were hired to knit stockings for the soldiers for 
five cents. The profit of the poor who keep petty shops, sell trin¬ 
kets in the street, or act as sutlers, do not average more than three 
or four cents. Barbers in Berlin, since the raising of their prices, 
get five cents for hair-cutting and two and a half cents for shaving. 
Servants at hotels get from three to eight dollars per month. Serv¬ 
ant girls in private families often get but ten dollars a year. Some¬ 
times these classes cannot get work at any price. 





